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FREEDOM OF OPINION. 


THE rain that nourishes the tender plant and brings forth 
the fruit in due season, may produce a destructive deluge. The 
food that gives health and strength to the system, and contri- 
butes to its full development, may cause a long train of diseases, 
or even death, We enjoy scarcely a blessing which may not 
become to us a source of harm. It is a popular belief that 
there cannot be too much freedom; and in accordance with this 
belief, the liberal institutions of our country are often fulsomely 
lauded for the privileges they afford for freedom of thought 
and unrestrained expression of opinion. But liberty, though 
it is undoubtedly a great and invaluable blessing, if impro- 
perly used is attended with disastrous results. When it is 
made an end, instead of a means of obtaining happiness, it is 
then found to be a bubble that reflects the rainbow colors of 
promise, and is fair and splendid to the imagination, but when 
once embraced, proves an empty nothing, a specious delusion. 
When serious evils have been long tolerated, and men at length 
become conscious of the violation of their rights, and manifest 
a determination to rectify abuses, they rush to the opposite 
extreme, and the evils they run into are nearly tantamount to 
those they are endeavoring to shun, For proof of this, we need 
but to revert to France. Oppressed by tyranny, the people at 
length aroused from their lethargy and dragged their oppress- 
ors to the scaffold. Remembering endured wrongs, they broke 
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loose from all restraint, and rushed into the most violent ex- 
cesses. Despising law and order, and setting at naught the 
teachings of truth, they acknowledged no masters but their 
own vicious passions. In every age the mind of man has been 
hampered by influences which have continually acted to pre- 
vent that expansion and complete development of which it is 
capable. Old forms of thought have been tenaciously held, and 
men have sought truths through time-worn and deeply fur- 
rowed channels of investigation. Interest and power have 
frequently combined to crush genius and annihilate its heaven- 
born productions. Creeds, cunningly devised and framed 
through ambitious or sinister motives, have been promulgated 
and zealously supported by men of strong passions and of still 
stronger prejudices. Superstition has also exerted its influence 
to bind down the mind of man, encompass it with fear, and 
suppress its upward longings. Its germ is found deeply im- 
planted in man’s nature, and has exerted a powerful and wide- 
spread influence upon the human family, its poisonous fruit 
blighting some of the fairest portions of the earth. Ignorance, 
too, has at different times spread its gloomy pall over the 
world, shutting out the glad sunlight of knowledge, and con- 
verting fair prospects into dark and dreary wastes. Here truth 
withers and dies, or grows up a sickly, unproductive plant. 
Nor have there been wanting professed heralds of light, who 
deceived the world and gloried in the darkness they themselves 
occasioned. Reverenced and obeyed, they prostituted their 
high vacation, pandered to their selfish desires, and sought only 
their own aggrandizement, which they secured most readily by 
blinding and misleading the masses. In proportion as people 
are ignorant and debased will they be tools of crafty and de- 
signing rulers; but when the mists of ignorance are dispelled, 
and they begin to think for themselves, they throw off the shac- 
kles that bound them, assert the true dignity of the race, and 
advance to that position in the scale of being for which they 
were designed by a wise and beneficent Creator. Men, when 
once awakened and brought to consider the value of their rights 
and liberties, regard with jealous eyes all encroachments upon 
them; but habits become so firmly fixed, change and its evils 
are so much dreaded, that they often prefer the endurance of 
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old abuses to their rectification. The human heart is so de- 
praved, that evil springs up and grows spontaneously, while 
the good requires to be most sedulously cultivated. Notwith- 
standing all the assistance that can be called in to subdue them, 
still the weeds of error grow luxuriantly in the mind devoted 
to the cultivation of truth. Every where that good is sought 
for and obtained, it is found connected with evil. Men de- 
spise the truth for its simplicity, and listen with satisfaction to 
the teachings of pride and self-complacency. Left to them- 
selves, they are prone to wander from the good, and seek 
enjoyment in that which is more congenial to their depraved 
natures. Hence that is the best government which most advances 
and promotes virtue, and which opposes the most effectual 
barriers to vice. It is in vain that we laud truth and proclaim 
its ultimate triumph, while we leave it to wage an exterminat- 
ing war with error upon unequal grounds. Truth is divine in 
its origin, and still retains the mark of its divinity, but its con- 
tests are waged upon foreign grounds, and in minds biased 
in favor of its rival. It frequently happens that its progress 
does not keep pace with what is called the progress of the age, 
nor is it always discovered and revealed by the light of science, 
for sometimes its votaries mistake the path, and wander bewil- 
dered among the labyrinths of error. It is lamentable to think 
that those who have bled for their rights, who were effective 
opposers of tyranny, and some who were instrumental in pro- 
curing our own liberties, should have despised and set at naught 
that truth which only can make the freeman free indeed, and 
should have employed the powers of their minds in subvert- 
ing those glorious principles upon which must rest all good 
government. Such men wield an influence productive of 
mighty evil. Professed free thinkers, they endeavor to remove 
the only safeguard to good morals, and to place instead the 
uncontrolled license of will and passion. Society should pro- 
tect herself against these, her most bitter enemies, who come 
with specious reasonings and subtle arguments to take away 
what conduces to her best interests. Men often prefer the wiles 
and sophisms of error to the plainness and simplicity of truth. 
Priding themselves upon their intellectual ability, they fre- 
quently choose to exert their powers in gaining notoriety for 
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their skill, regardless of the good or evil that may result from 
their actions. Skepticism is the bane of our institutions. It 
comes and urges its cause with all the plausibility that art can 
master, and promises the consolation of oblivion to those who 
are harassed with a remembrance of their crimes or follies. It 
seeks to remove all hope of reward, all fear of punishment, thus 
permitting the unrestrained commission of vice and crime. Men 
are easily persuaded to believe that which accords with their 
wishes. It is a painful fact, and one not to be concealed, that in 
enlightened nations infidelity takes strong hold of the minds of 
men. Evenour own happy land is not free from this baleful evil; 
and this should be a serious consideration not only for every 
Christian, but for every true lover of his country. Here, then, 
is a field for the exertions of the philanthropist. Whyshould we 
seek to reform the world abroad ere we are ourselves reformed? 
We are accustomed to regard our nation as the special instru- 
ment in the hands of Omnipotence for revolutionizing and 
Christianizing the world, and as such, we look upon ourselves 
as favored and blessed beyond others; but we should be care- 
ful lest, while holding up our light to others, we ourselves sit 
in darkness. Every government is dependent in some degree 
upon the character of the people. Especially is this the case 
in a republic, where the rulers are chosen immediately from 
among the people themselves, and all measures and policies 
emanate directly from the masses. It is necessary, then, for 
the wise administration of the affairs of a commonwealth, that 
public sentiment should be sound, that the people should be 
not only educated and enlightened, but also imbued with sen- 
timents of truth. Education does not imply the entertaining 
of right sentiments, for it is of itself only a means of producing 
either greater good or greater evil. There is an education of 
the heart as well as of the head. 

Ours is an experiment in self-government, to which millions 
are looking with hope. The evils of our system are carefully 
noted by despots, and made use of to prejudice the world 
against us. If we fail, our most deadly foe will be found to 
have been among ourselves. We have nothing to fear from 
without. It must depend upon the character of the people 
themselves, upon the tenets they hold, and the principles dis- 
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seminated among them. Here we are to apprehend danger. 
Error springs up in multiform shapes, assuming various garbs, 
and thrives most luxuriantly, spreading more rapidly when it 
appears new; for novelty has a charm which captivates the 
mind and leads astray the understanding. Hundreds embrace 
with enthusiasm the latest projection of the subtle theorizer or 
of the idle dreamer. The evils thence resulting are serious and 
lasting ; their consequences cannot be told from their immediate 
results. With the progress of the age, the arts have advanced 
with wonderful rapidity, and attained a degree of perfection 
hitherto unparalleled. The action of mind upon mind is thus 
more easily brought about, and its influence more readily felt. 
This increases the power of doing good, but it is also a potent 
instrument for evil. It is fearful to think of the untold influ- 
ence exerted upon the mass of the people of our country by 
means of the press, which, while it is one of the greatest pro- 
moters of good, is at the same time continually sending abroad 
those germs of evil which take root in communities, and grow 
up into ten thousand forms of noxious error. Advantage is 
too often taken of public credulity by the designing, and this 
leads the ambitious to exert all their arts for their own aggran- 
dizement. Popular prejudice is made the means by which to 
exert an evil influence. Some strive for a petty notoriety, and 
send forth their productions catering to the vitiated tastes of 
those they wish to please. Feelings of hatred are thus ren- 
dered more acrimonious, and the violence of party spirit is in- 
creased until it is fanned into a flame that burns with furious 
rage. What reckoning can compute the amount of guilt that 
will rest upon those who set brothers at variance? What 
punishment should not be allotted to those who are sowing the 
seeds of discord among the happy people of a favored country, 
who are undermining the basis upon which rests our glorious 
Confederacy? Let us hope that the fate of ancient republics 
may not be ours, that the rich legacy bequeathed to us by our 
fathers may not be squandered or lightly esteemed. Freedom 
is our boast; let us not abuse it. Our only safeguard is the 
wisdom, the uprightness of the people; our only trust in Him 
who overrules all things for his own glory. 
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PROGRESS. 


Tue sleeping ages of the past 
To stupid toil were given ; 

Earth’s pleasures to the winds they cast, 
Till they from earth were driven. 


Our joyful eyes awake to see 
The day of progress dawn ; 

No more do smiles and hunger flee 
Before a dish of s’pawn. 


This may support the hardy life 
Of dull “ Old Folks at Home ;” 

Their tender sons in College strife 
Prefer to pick a bone. 


The father wears an old felt hat ; 
Five years its firmness test : 

His hopeful longs to get a “ fat,” 
And “ splurge” in “ Genin’s best.” 


The father toils from day to day 
To earn his frugal fare : 

His son has learned to dance and play, 
But never makes a “ tear.” 


The father’s pride is that his son 
Of noble actions boast; 

The youthful pride from “ Tute’s” to ran, 
And drink the boldest toast. 


The son rewards his father’s care, 
Exceeds his brightest hopes, 

Grows “ wiser than his teachers are,” 
And better “knows the ropes.” 


Begone the gloomy age of yore! 
The day of progress dawns ; 

We'll dance as none have danced before, 
And raise our festive songs. 


Farewell, ye follies overgrown 
Some fifty years ago, 

When ladies spun their yarn at home, 

And girls learned how to sew. 
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No longer shall our youthful hands 
In stupid toil engage ; 
Rejoice to see, ye rising bands, 
The progress of the age! F, 





CHANGE OF PURPOSE. 


CHANGE is the law of nature. To whatever portion of the 
universe attention be turned, we find mutability legibly stamped 
upon every creation of Providence. Not only is this true in 
visible, tangible objects, but also in the ideal, in the unseen and 
secret workings of the thoughts. These, more than every other 
cause, produce the noticeable changes in objects of sense. The 
world of matter is, to a great extent, subject to that of mind. 
The former is so intimately connected with the latter, and de- 
pends upon it to such a degree, that a change in the one is a 
sure indication of a similar action in the other. Thus, the vari- 
ous revolutions that engage the attention of the world are but 
the realization and embodiment of a similar and previous men- 
tal action; and the impetuosity of the one exhibits the vehe- 
mence of the other. It is not unfrequently the case, however, 
that energy and resolution are wanting to carry out the pur- 
pose. This lack of moral courage is itself a prolific source of 
change and relinquishing of positions made untenable by the 
same cause. Even were this not so, bodily action is of neces- 
sity almost infinitely more tedious and retarded than mental. 
Could revolutions be advanced by threatening wishes, and 
“battles be fought by proclamation,” consequences the most 
disastrous would result from passions unrestrained. We might 
expect soon to see the whole face of nature convulsed by the 
suddenness and precipitancy of excitement which sometimes 
seizes men’s minds. Kingdoms and empires would be hastily 
and violently overthrown, and even annihilated. 








« Even the globe iteelf, 
And all that it inherits, be dissolved ; 
And, like an unsubstantial pageant faded, 
Leave not a wreck bebind.” 
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But it is wisely ordered that the purposes of the mind can 
be carried into effect only by continued and persevering effort. 
This it is that prevents life from being merely passive exist- 
ence, which state of apathy would sink man into comparative 
insignificance. Action increases the power of action. Each 
makes the succeeding easier and more effective, till the capa- 
bility is increased to an extent which at first appeared alto- 
gether unattainable. To increase this capacity to any great 
degree, however, the agency must be continuous and unchanged 
in character. This is true as well in training the mind as in 
exercising the body. Were there not this continuity of action, 
one effort would neutralize another, and, instead of a grand 
result, “ operose nihil agunt,” nothing is laboriously performed. 
Learning, talents and skill cannot counteract fickleness. He 
who plays the part of weathercock in the moral and intellec- 
tual world, and is blown about by “every wind of doctrine,” 
“out of breath to no purpose, and very busy about nothing,” 
can never expect to attain a position of honor and influence. 
That constancy is indispensable to success, has come to be a 
truism; a confirmation of which—if any be desired—may be 
found in the experience of everyone. There is in this case, as 
in all others, an opposite extreme, an “o’erleaping the mark, 
and falling down on the other side.” 

While he who follows each eventful caprice, and is ever 
changing, lays no claim by his conduct to moral excellence, 
he who never changes proclaims by his actions that he is al- 
ready perfect ; that the future can unfold no new duties to him. 
Community is scarcely more benefited by such a one than 
were the Dutch burghers of New-York by the vanes perched 
upon their houses, which, history informs us, were undeserv- 
ing the name; for, owing to their disregard of the wind, it was 
necessary to regulate them every morning by the one upon the 
Governor’s dwelling. Improvements in literature, science, or 
arts, are never made by one of these invariables. He remains 
stationary, and is left an isolated being behind the rest of the 
world, which, adopting the motto “ Excelsior,” goes on con- 
tinually increasing in power and influence. This standing 
still amid the pleasurable excitement of improvement, indicates 
a deep-rooted prejudice, an obstinacy that will always debar 
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the sympathy of the world. The unchangeable man must be 
a hermit in the midst of his fellows. The partial exclusion 
from ordinary intercourse which would inevitably result from 
such a course, were it possible to pursue it, would lead into 
inextricable embarrassment. We are too short-sighted to be 
able always to perceive and pursue the direct course; and he 
who attempts to correct nature, and pertinaciously insists that 
he is right, gives, by this very means, the best assurance that 
he is in error. Varied circumstances may make at one time 
perfectly proper what at another would be a gross impropri- 
ety. Of the two evils, it is better that the purpose be changed 
too little rather than too much. 

This gives a person the appearance, outwardly, of being con- 
sistent ; and consistency is a virtue that commands universal 
respect. It carries with it the semblance of uprightness and 
honor, which are esteemed even by those with whom no honor 
dwells. It should be remembered, however, that it does not 
always depend upon unchangeableness. A medium course of 
conduct is far preferable, for this neither subjects one to the 
imputation of fickleness nor pertinacity. 


“ Est modus in rebus, sunt denique certi fines, 
Quos' ultra citraque nequit consistere rectum.” 


An intermediate course will prevent clashing with those with 
whom there would be collision, were more ultra views enter- 
tained. It should not be of that kind which will prevent the 
formation of any designs at all. Such a Micawber-like mode 
of procedure is perhaps more to be deprecated than either of 
the others. Better, by far, that the faculties of the mind should 
wear out by action, than corrode by indolence. Power of adapt- 
ation to circumstances is one of the most desirable qualities a 
person can possess, and greatly conduces to success and hap- 
piness in life. We must take the world as it is, and not as we 
would have it; and, to do this, we are compelled in a measure 
to conform to its changes. If we are but able to meet, without 
concern, the vicissitudes of life, we have reached its greatest 
good, and, changing, may remain unchanged. 











Ignatius Loyola. 





IGNATIUS LOYOLA. 


Ir is the year 1521. Ignatius, in early years a page to 
Ferdinand, has long since left such employment to seek for 
glory in the more active life of a soldier. Even now, in his 
duties as such, he stands almost alone in his ambitious desire 
to resist an army of the French. _His own insulting words 
hasten a furious contest. In the true spirit of a leader, no less 
bold in war than in council, our hero is found at the head of 
his few fellow-champions; and shortly Ignatius Loyola is borne 
from the field, his legs mangled and fractured. This hard ex- 
perience continues to him in long and excruciating pain. Dur- 
ing this wearisome period the festival of Saint Peter and Saint 
Paul occurs, and a priest administers to him the mysterious 
wafer. Night rolls on, and his weary eye beholds many visions. 
An old and venerable man enters, saying, “I am Peter, and I 
am sent of God to heal and save thee.” 

Ignatius was an altered man. From this time forward new 
ideas filled his mind, which were shortly to be developed to the 
astonishment of the world. These words in his sickness, im- 
pressed by the power of imagination, proved more effectual 
than thousands in the day of his prosperity. In time, care 
and attention removed him from a wearisome bed, and imme- 
diately he proposed accomplishing glorious plans of Christian 
philanthropy. Determined, though with erroneous views, to 
labor for the cause of Christ, he forthwith repaired to the 
monastery of Montserrat, and earnestly sought a preparation for 
his great work. And if debasement of the body, confession 
of sins, and undiminished enthusiasm can purge and renew a 
man, he was prepared. He clothed himself in the meanest 
attire, fasted on the poorest food, and gave away with a liber- 
ality which left the objects of his charity as rich as himself. 
Truly he was not in spirit one of the multitude who resorted 
to John Chanones. The world was to be revolutionized by 
two very different agencies. Martin Luther’s first struggles 
were over, and he had advanced so far in his Christian warfare 
as to the Diet of Worms. Ignatius was now setting sail for 

Jaffa. But, reaching the scene of his proposed labors, and 
ready to put his whole soul into the work of converting the 
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Mohammedans, he was opposed by the representative of the 
Pope at Jerusalem, and bidden desist from his efforts. Thus 
suddenly dumbfounded and disappointed, his plans were for 
the time frustrated. But perseverance banished despair. He 
was not overcome by the most trying circumstances. He next 
pursued the study of Latin and of Philosophy, and he and his 
few followers were, for over-strictness of life, considered fit sub- 
jects for the cruel Inquisition. Strange inconsistency! His 
troubles were caused by the Church which he loved and 
adored. Having been twice cast into prison, he was finally 
threatened with banishment if he did not give up the harvest 
which he so lately deemed ripe for his sickle. His next seven 
years of study and daily labor were spent at Paris, where in 
1534 he had acquired six followers. In the year 1540 he was 
greeted by the welcome tidings that the Church approved of 
his cause, and straightway there was organized the “Society of 
Jesus.” 

And now, who was so worthy to be chosen their leader, 
and who so likely to be, by a band of men zealous for religion’s 
sake, as he who was their founder and principal champion? 
He, too, having previously spent a considerable period in his 
native country, had acquired numerous admiring’ friends, and 
was looked upon by many as almost a saint. Ignatius then of 
Loyola was he in whom the wishes of their hearts centred, 
and their first champion was chosen the first General of the 
Jesuits. On his return to their midst, zealous only for the 
enlarged cause which he purposed, the support and propaga- 
tion of the Holy Catholic Church, he at first declined the 
honor so heartily done him. But Justice, who so often before 
has been driven from the path of the injured enthusiast, and 
forced by Papacy from a warm and devoted follower, now 
lends him her hand. His enemies and hers have desisted from 
vain attempts to oppose him, and justice prompts him to accept 
a post which none other is so well qualified to fill. Do the 
hearts of any recoil at the thought of rendering justice to a 
Jesuit? Of such be it asked that they view for a moment 
the zeal and earnestness of Loyola, apart from that malignant 
spirit which they seem to see hovering over Jesuitism. And 
the injustice to which we refer is that of ‘Holy Papacy” in 
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rejecting or receiving the services of a follower according to 
mere self-interest. 

In his duties as leader of the Jesuits, it devolved upon him 
to prepare the greatest part of their Constitutions. In these 
Constitutions the most visible feature is enthusiastic devotion 
to the cause of the Catholics—as he believed, of the only true 
Church. 

Such is a brief selection from the history of a devotee to the 
religion of his prejudices. In the permanent establishment of 
a sect whose power has been but too well known to the friends 
of human happiness, is seen the fruit of one man’s misapplied 
zeal and devotion—the fruit of the labors of a sincere enthusi- 
ast, of a man whose soul was filled with the one idea of spread- 
ing the Catholic interest. Untiring industry, and the earnest 
prominent motive of doing good, carried him forward to the 
success of the diligent. And, in leaving this memorial of a 
person so important in history, we cannot omit mentioning to 
his credit, that his disposition to benevolence and his active 
spirit left him only with life itself. And when, in 1556, his 
last hours came, it is recorded that he looked back with a 
satisfied pleasure, mingled only with regret at the waste of 
his early life, till, hours dwindling into moments, peaceful and 
calm was the last lingering expression of Ignatius Loyola. 





FREEMASONRY. 


DuRING the middle ages, and perhaps earlier, the various 
trades and crafts were in the habit of forming associations for 
improvement in the elements of their business. Though corre- 
spondence was kept up between the divisions of these associa- 
tions, each one had the control of its own affairs, and granted 
or denied at pleasure to others of their craft the privilege of 
settling among them. Writing being an art which none but 
the learned attempted to acquire, secret words, signs, and 
grips were used to denote the standing of an individual in his 
profession. Of these societies, in London six were chartered in 
the fourteenth, eighteen in the fifteenth, twelve in the sixteenth, 
and forty in the seventeenth century, among which last was 
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that of the Stone Masons. After it had received its charter, its 
rank for nearly a century was scarcely above mediocrity. As 
soon, however, as it ceased to be a mere professional fraternity, 
and became a society of persons of all descriptions, it surpassed 
all others in numbers and importance. In 1780, the institution 
was planted in France, Germany, and America. Europe was at 
this time in a frenzied delirium occasioned by the prescriptions 
of moral and political quacks ; and America was susceptible to 
almost any influence. 

The comparative simplicity of the Anglo-Saxon did not 
please the frivolous fancy of the French, nor satisfy the specula- 
tive yearnings of the German. New degrees, honors, and titles 
were therefore ordained. Volumes scorched at the funeral-pile 
of centuries were searched to find names of truly mystic import 
for the new progeny of Freemasonry. Lovers of the mys- 
terious were more than ever attracted by the symbolized per- 
fections of the new society, and thousands came to kneel before 
her altars. The Jesuits and Illuminees immediately endeavored 
to turn it into an engine of power for their own advancement. 
The former, not succeeding in their object, relinquished their 
hold, and used all their efforts to destroy the institution. The 
Illuminees kept their position, and found the system to answer 
their highest hopes. The three primary degrees were increased 
to fifty, which were soon received throughout the continent ; 
the forms of initiation varying to suit the tastes of the mem- 
bers of the different chapters and encampments. The brother- 
hood in England were opposed to these innovations, and in 
1799, Parliament prohibited any more than the first three 
degrees being conferred. In our country, the new and extrava- 
gant pretensions of the Order were regarded by the well- 
informed as a laughable mock imposition ; but by the mass of 
the illiterate, as valid and true as those of religion. The dis- 
cordant heresies and evils which became incorporated, after a 
time so alarmed some of the members that an exposure of the 
whole was made, which well-nigh caused its complete extinc- 
tion. 

This is in brief the testimony of history in regard to Free- 
masonry. But in its secret archives, unscanned by eyes 
“ profane,” and written in characters and language which exalt 
the spirit of the earth-born, we are assured are found the only 
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reliable information of its origin and subsequent history. 
Here we learn that it was founded by “ Solomon, King of Is- 
rael, Hiram King of Tyre, and Hiram Abiff,” who were the 
Grand Masters of the building known in common parlance as 
Solomon’s Temple. Under their supervision it became one of 
the most magnificent structures that ever rested on the earth. 
Notwithstanding its vastness and splendor, yet neither upon its 
walls nor within its chambers was the sound of a hammer 
heard. While the day lasted, naught broke upon the ear but 
the sepulchral whisperings of Silence, bidding the beating 
heart be still; and as Darkness spread her pall, it seemed as if 
Silence itself was hushed to slumber, such awful stillness reigned. 
When the last stone was set, at the middle watch of the night, 
the royal authors of the Mason’s creed may have been entering 
in mute procession the outer gate, passing the laver and brazen 
altar, and ascending the steps of the sacred edifice. The entrance 
is passed, and the gilded ornaments and drapery within look as 
if astonished at the glory so suddenly awakened by the torches 
of the moving band. When the extremity of this last chamber 
was reached, the veil which thereafter none but the High Priest 
passed was drawn aside, and the mystic conclave met beyond. 
Here it was decreed, that no mortal should learn the sign of 
their degree, or have revealed to him the sublime sciences of 
Boaz, Jachin, and Mah-hah-bone, or the awful mysteries con- 
tained in Jah-buh-lum and Ma-her-sha-lal-hash-baz, unless in 
their trio-presence. Other matter of vital importance were also 
attended to at this and later assemblings. Hiram Abiff, or, as 
he is called in Scripture, “Hiram, the son of a widow,” was 
subsequently murdered, before any others were initiated. The 
secrets and mysteries thus lost were not regained until a long 
time afterwards, when they were made known in a very mys- 
terious manner. But for further particulars, are they not writ- 
ten in the “ Books of the Lectures of the Grand Master to the 
Novitiates of the Third Sublime Degree ?” 

Candidates at their initiation are nearly stripped of their 
garments, or, in Masonic language, “neither naked nor 
clothed, bare-foot nor shod; hoodwinked, and a cable tow 
about their necks.” They are thus led about, to be the jest 
and sport of the brethren. If any reluctance is observed to 
conform to the mode of initiation, they are coaxed, threatened, 
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or assured that thus alone they can become good Masons, 
After many stumblings, and passing through imagined terrors, 
they are led to kneel before the altar, there to repeat after the 
Master the oaths of the degree. In most of the initiations they 
were shown a representation by tableau or otherwise of what 
was to constitute a part of the secrets of the rank they were 
entering. For instance, in the Master’s degree there is a 
representation of the recorded murder of Hiram Abiff in the 
temple. The novitiate “ Knight of the Eagle and Sovereign 
Prince of Rose Croix de Heredon” is shown a symbolical repre- 
sentation of hell. During the initiation of a “ Knight of the 
Sun,” a man is represented as endeavoring to hear their mys- 
teries, who is rudely seized and dragged to death. In the 
“ Royal-Arch” degree, the burning bush, as seen by Moses, is 
shown, while a voice appears to come from it, repeating the 
passages in Scripture relating to it. In the Order of “ Knight 
Templars,” the solemn scenes of Gethsemane and Golgotha are 
rehearsed, and the novitiate made to drink wine from a human 
skull, imprecating upon himself the punishment due to its 
owner for his sins, should he ever prove treacherous. Accord- 
ing to Prof. Robinson of Edinburgh, this degree was formed at 
an ‘‘Tlluminee Lodge” in Lyons. 

After the administration of the oath, the blindfolded novicé 
is asked by the Master of the Lodge— 

Master. Brother, what do you most desire ? 

Novice. Light! (By aid of a prompter.) 

Mas. Brethren, stretch forth your hands in bringing this 
new-made brother from darkness to light. (Members form a 
circle round the novice, with hands and right foot raised.) 

Mas, And God said, Let there be light, and there was light. 
(At the same instant, each brother claps his hands and stamps 
his foot, and the bandage is removed.) 

Strange as it may seem, these forms, by the solemnity of their 
observance, soon bound those who engaged with a delusive 
spell. And it was not until the outside abhorrence caused by 
the exposé by Morgan that their nature and tendency were con- 
sidered. A seceding Mason excuses his former zeal for the 
institution; “for,” says he, “I was captivated by the same 
fascinating delusion that those were who brought me to their 
altars.” The great difficulty seemed to be that with some things 
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that were noble and praiseworthy, a great deal of infidelity and 
nonsense was mingled, which poisoned the cup of friendship, 
and weakened the power of religion. We can scarcely form an 
idea of the excitement caused by. the disclosures of Morgan and 
others. Domestic peace was in many cases destroyed. Friends 
became enemies, and fathers and sons took ground against 
each other. A certain divine gives it as his opinion, after labo- 
rious research, that ‘“‘ the Scriptures allude to Freemasonry in 
describing the dread scenes of the latter days.” The feelings 
indicated by such expressions are not to be wondered at, when 
we consider the oaths and obligations by which every Mason 
was bound. 

In the oaths of each degree there is a vein of similarity, 
though much variety in expression and form of administering. 
Those of the first three degrees, repeated by the candidate 
kneeling, are prefaced substantially thus: 

“T, A. B., of my own free will and accord, in, presence of 
Almighty God, and this right worshipful Lodge, erected to 
God and dedicated to the Order of the Holy St. John, do here- 
by and hereon most solemnly and sincerely promise and 
swear: .. .. that I will answer and obey all due signs and 
summons given, sent, handed, or thrown to me, by the hand 
of a true and lawful brother fellow-craft or Master Mason, or 
from the body of a duly constituted Lodge of fellow-crafts or 
Master Masons, so far as in me lies, if within the length of my 


cable-tow: . . . . that I will not violate the chastity of a 
Master Mason’s wife, sister, or daughter, knowing them to be 
such; .... that I will keep a brother's secrets, and all 


others committed to me as such, murder and treason ONLY 
excepted.” The Royal Arch-Mason was further engaged to 
espouse the cause of a brother, “so far as to extricate him 
from the same, whether he be right or wrong;” and to keep a 
companion Royal Arch-Mason’s secrets “inviolable in my 
breast as in his own, murder and treason NoT excepted.” 

Each one bound himself by the same penalties he engaged 
to inflict on all recreants to their trust. The punishment for 
breach of faith to the first degree was, having “ the throat cut 
from ear to ear, and the tongue torn out by the roots;” to the 
second, having “the left breast torn open, the heart taken 
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from thence, and the left shoulder to become a prey to the 
beasts of the field or the vultures of the air;” to the third, 
having “the head severed in twain, bowels torn out and 
burned to ashes, and the ashes scattered to the four winds: the 
body severed in quarters, those quarters placed on the four 
cardinal points of the compass, with the head in the centre, 
never again to be reiinited until the general resurrection or the 
judgment.” The penalty for violating the Royal Arch oath, 
was having “the skull smote off and the brain exposed to the 
scorching rays of the sun.” 

The magnific titles of Masonic officers and lodges, indicate 
the foreign and anti-republican origin of Freemasonry. Those 
of “Exalted Masonry,” which commenced with the seventh 
degree of Masonry proper, and consisted of forty-three degrees, 
were especially grand. Their rank was derived from the “Su- 
preme Grand Council of France,” on oath of submission. Its 
members are styled the ‘ Royal and most illustrious Princes 
of High Masonry,” and the presiding officer the “ Most powerful 
Sovereign Grand Commander, and Sovereign Grand Inspector- 
General.” A manifesto of the Order is thus headed :—“At the 
Orient of the most powerful Grand Consistory of the Grand 
Inspector-General, and Princes of the Royal Secret, Supreme 
Chiefs of Exalted Masonry—under the Celestial Canopy at the 
Central Point, answering to 40° 417 north latitude.” The 
highest point a Mason could reach was thirty-six degrees above 
“ Perfection,” that being the name of the fourteenth. 

The very means that have been used to destroy confidence 
in the disclosures that have been made, have only confirmed 
it. When the Grand Lodges throughout the country were 
called upon by the people to denounce, or at least to say they 
did not sanction, the murder of Morgan, and to deny that the 
revelations were true, if they were false, they maintained a 
“dignified silence ;” presenting to the world, as they thought, 
a remarkable case of injured innocence. A few lodges, how- 
ever, disclaimed any personal participation in the above out- 
rage. The general silence but raised a new host of enemies to 
Masonry, it being supposed, if there was no proxy participation 
in the murder, the Lodges would make a declaration to that 
effect. The cause of the crime was therefore more evident, 
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and the truth of the revelations established. Besides, conven- 
tions of seceding Masons vouched their validity, and made further 
discoveries. At court trials, when Masons were objected to as 
witnesses, confirmatory affidavits were made. Reports of com- 
mittees appointed by the Legislatures of New-York'and Rhode 
Island, show that the death of Morgan occurred directly or 
indirectly by the hands of Masons. Every record of things 
divulged, that members of the Order could gain possession of, 
was made way with so as never to be seen again. All the 
information, therefore, which can now be obtained, is from 
documents of anti-Masons, or from those who have not for- 
gotten what they heard a quarter of a century ago. 





ESTIMATION OF FAME. 


Ir has seldom been the fate of talented men to receive that 
tribute of respect and admiration from their contemporaries 
which posterity pay to their memories. What reason can be 
assigned for this? Why is it that, while every generation con- 
siders itself superior to all other generations, it is still more 
lavish of praise on a preéminent few of past ages than upon 
itsown? It must be owing partly to those influences which 
have a tendency to detract from the just esteem of living great- 
ness, and partly to influences which lead us to estimate past 
greatness beyond its true deserts. 

Man, judging from all past history, was not created to be 
great in all the elements of his character; to excel in a few 
qualities, and to be eminently successful in a few great efforts, 
is the highest attainment of genius. And it has been too often 
the destiny of many great characters to shrink with dismay 
from efforts in which they might have immortalized them- 
selves, from the scoff and scorn of a factious rivalry. Hence 
we see what a vast amount of superiority it requires to dis- 
tance competition among the myriads desiring fame. How 
much more to silence the bitter tongue of envy! When ge- 
nius presents her unobtrusive claims, how does aspiring dul- 
ness vent its spleen in detraction! To what a host of critics 
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depend upon the mercy of their rivals, their evils would “live 
in brass” and their virtues would be “ written in water.” But 
it is a happy ordination of the intellectual world, that those 
reviews which have emanated from biased minds have passed, 
long before their intended course was run, into oblivion; whilst 
those of a more impartial character are still almost universally 
read and as universally admired. Thus Johnson’s disparage- 
ment of Milton is unregarded; while his comparison between 
Pope and Dryden is yet esteemed for its critical justice. “Jef 
frey’s condemnation of Wordsworth has lost all importance, 
while his praise of Scott and Campbell continues authentic.” 
It is the natural fate of distinguished men, as they rise, to be 
assailed with envy, with her many creative eyes detecting faults 
that exist not, and her many viperine tongues spitting the 
venom of calumny. But there are other trivial prejudices 
which also frequently influence the judgment of contempora- 
ries. One man has risen from a low station in life, and rank 
lifts her scornful eyes above his head. Another has emerged 
from an obscure place, and a derogatory world exclaims: “Can 
any good come out of Nazareth?” There remains another and 
a still more hostile influence: that great men are ‘often doomed 
to live unnoticed and die unmourned, because their talents are 
of too high an order for their age to appreciate. These are the 
great pioneers in the march of improvement, men who are far 
in advance of their own times, men who came into the world 
to instruct posterity. It is theirs to combat long-cherished 
errors, to overturn long-sanctioned authorities, to turn the cur- 
rent of human thought and feeling out of deep-worn channels. 
In our own day we have seen that he whose merits must rey- 
olutionize public opinion on any important subject before they 
can be appreciated, must trust to posterity for his fame ; as the 
common lot of greatness is to be depreciated or neglected until 
it is passed away. It is very true, men of rare endowments 
cannot often fail of commanding respect and influence in their 
own day, within a limited sphere. Even a moderate degree 
of talent, when adorned with a false glitter or favored by un- 
usual circumstances, may be over-estimated. But how seldom 
is it the fortune of the truly great to live to enjoy to the full- 
est extent their merited glory! 
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In the course of time these humbling influences lose their 
power. Death levels all earthly distinctions ;\and then again 
ranks are reorganized. Many that were honored are now de- 
spised ; some that were obscure now rise to eminence. True 
worth is now the title to glory. The minor prejudices that 
bias the judgment of contemporaries mostly with them disap- 
pear. Time and history bring more prominently to our in- 
spection the merits rather than the faults of all departed 
worthies. The present is not jealous of the past. Slander and 
detraction seldom intrude on the hallowed precincts of the 
grave. Malignant envy dies in the very contest to fasten her 
talons in objects invulnerable. The esteem will be granted by 
the superior wisdom of some following age, which the igno- 
rance of one age denies. “An important truth, when once ad- 
vanced, is not lost.” Ina generation in which it cannot be 
comprehended, its progress will be slow, but it will wind itself 
gradually into the hearts of nations, and finally be driven back 
to the glory of its founder. 

Although we depreciate our contemporaries, it cannot be de- 
nied we are too much disposed to idolize the great men of past 
generations. Charms of association cluster around these master 
minds. Historians have commemorated their accomplishments, 
their memorable deeds, and their virtues in forcible language. 
Their praises have been sung by poets; their opinions have 
become the opinions of nations; their forms have been sculp- 
tured in marble; and their very names have become household 
words. Imagination often adorns them with unreal perfections. 
Their happiest moments, their most worthy traits, and their 
most successful efforts have been immortalized; while their 
faults have been numbered “ with the things that were.” And 
while we see their greatness only, we imagine that they were 
great in their whole character, and great throughout the whole 
tenor of their lives. Such has been the history of men of 
highly gifted talents. In lifetime they have been spurned and 
persecuted ; when they live no longer but in memory, the world 
discovers the true value of the pearls it threw away, and en- 
deavors to make amends for its own injustice by worshipping 
those whom it once neglected, and sanctifying those whom it 
once martyred. 
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LOVE. 


Ye gods above ! 
Bid Orpheus sound his sweetest lyre ; 
Ye Muses! join in sacred choir, 
And sing of Love— 
A poison sweet from Cupid’s dart, 
Bewitching both the head and heart 
Of mortals here. 
Love is a gift from realms of light 
To smoothe earth’s rugged pathe—her night 
Of gloom to cheer. 


The village belle with dimpled cheeks 
Will laugh away for days and weeks 
At adolescent men 
Who worship at her beauty’s shrine, 
And swear indeed that she’s divine— 
(They swear, alas! in vain.) 
And Love can give earth’s daughters fair 
A vacant look, an empty stare, 
And very often too; 
A seam they sew, a book they read, * 
With but a minimum of speed ;— 
(Don’t smile ; you know ’tis true ) 


Love makes the student foppisb, vain, 
Proud of his hat, his zloves, his cane, 
And very consequential 
He serenades ; he plays the flute ; 
Esteems bimself a acparvte, 
And not its differential. 


And Seniors too, some handsome men, 

Will fall in love—and then, oh! then 
They hate the mathematics 

And though Dynamics be a bore, 

They joy to figure on the floor. 


And rowle on Love's ex Statics. 


Now we asvise those Seniors gay 

Who flirt and wile their time away, 
This conduct off to taper, 

And write a speech (Commencement-day 

Is quickly coming on, they say) 

On gilt-edged letter- paper. 
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“WAR OF THE ROSES.” 


THE proper study of history is always attended with bene- 
ficial results. It strengthens the mind, invigorates the under- 
standing, matures the judgment, and at once possesses a man 
of an experience which a life-time would be too short to acquire 
by the most scrutinizing observance of passing events, In a 
connected view can be seen the effect and its cause; and the 
mind is enabled to observe the results brought about by a pre 
scribed course of actions, or a fortuitous series of events. “And 
from these every individual may receive useful lessons in form- 
ing his character, directing his conduct, and laying future plans 
for success in life. 

The student of history observes that every country has its 
epochs of peculiar interest and instruction. One prominent 
epoch in the history of England was the contest between the 
houses of York and Lancaster, usually designated as “the War 
of the two Roses,” from the partisans of York assuming for 
their ensign a white, and the partisans of Lancaster a red rose. 
Each house struggled fiercely for the crown during a period of 
thirty years, with various degrees of success; each party when 
in power giving no quarters, but slaughtering without mercy, 
until their civil strife had drenched their land in purple gore, 
cut down their bravest sons, deprived them of their noblest 
leaders, and for ever annihilated their mighty barons who for 
years had established the feudal system, and held in check the 
aggressions of their kings. 

In contemplating these events the mind is strongly impressed 
with the danger for monarchical governments to unsettle the 
regular line of succession ; and also with the evils arising from 
weak men attempting to rule. 

To say nothing of the jealous and envious dispositions which 
are unfortunately so often discovered in the conduct of men, 
honorable and commendable pride requires that those occupy- 
ing superior stations should be worthy of our respect and 
honor. The object of government is to suppress vice, check 

error, and administer justice between man and man. It should 
be characterized with becoming dignity and awe in ordinary 
life, should guide in doubt, assist in difficulty, and, rising para- 
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mount to every obstacle, should extricate from the greatest 
emergencies. It is an authority ordained by the great Creator 
himself. And so highly has he honored this institution, it 
would seem as if he had imparted to it of his own prerogative, 
and made it an emblem on a finite scale of his own infinite and 
incomprehensible government. Being then of sucha high origin, 
aud designed to act such an important part in the great drama 
of life, those-employed to govern should be men of sound 
judgment, endowed with prudence and gifted with the highest 
mental abilities, that by a vigilant and energetic course of 
action they may be able to expose intrigues, suppress faction, 
and render themselves secure against every assault prompted 
by ambition; and as near as it is possible, they should re- 
semble in wisdom the great Sovereign of whom they are a 
type. These principles are so deeply implanted in all man- 
kind, and they are so universally acted upon, that we would 
conclude this intuitive principle was the origin of all gov- 
ernment, had not Holy Writ informed us that “the powers 
that be are ordained of God.” 

Weak kings may always be considered one of the greatest 
national calamities. They check the external, growth and 
prosperity of the nation, and prostrate all enterprise and progress 
by suffering the country to be filled with faction, and the 
energy of the people to be wasted in opposing each other, in- 
stead of rallying around a common centre against a common 
foe. The deposing of Richard II. paved the way for the 
quarrel of which we have spoken. In passing, we would 
merely remark that he had exercised less arbitrary power than 
Edward III. had done before him; yet for his weakness and 
want of prudence he was dethronnd, and his nephew, Henry 
IV., usurped the rule. This king, having no title for the throne 
but possession, was able to exclude the rightful heir and rule 
securely through life. Although the people had long been 
accustomed to the regular order of succession, yet two kings 
by their abilities ruled, and the claims of the rightful heir were 
suffered to remain unnoticed. And to all appearances, they 
would have remained unnoticed as long as a powerful king sat 
on the throne. But when the throne was occupied by Henry 
VL., a man of slender capacities, wanting the energy and dis- 
crimination of his predecessors, the people began to repent 
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their folly and injury done the rightful heir. They then 
remembered that after the heirs of Edward ITI.’s eldest son 
had ended in the unfortunate Richard, the next son who left an 
heir was Lionel, Duke of Clarence; while those occupying the 
throne were descended from the Duke of Lancaster, a third son. 
They saw therefore that the heirs of Clarence plainly stood in 
the regular order of succession. As Clarence left no sons, his 
heirs had descended from a daughter through the house of 
Mortimer, to Anne, married to the Earl of Cambridge, son to 
the Duke of York. Her son, Richard, inherited from his 
father the title of York, and through his mother became heir 
to the house of Mortimer, and consequently the rightful heir 
to the throne. From the union of so many houses, he had 
acquired an immense fortune, and by marriage he had become 
allied to the house of Nevil, the most powerful of any in Eng- 
land. Add to this his abilities, prudence, and tried bravery, 
and perhaps there could not have risen one who would more 
endanger Henry. With such a weak king, and so powerful a 
rival, England could not long remain tranquil. The people 
had become excited, and the respective claims of the two 
houses were vigorously discussed. The partisans of York 
claimed the right of succession, by the rules of monarchical 
government, preferring the descendants of the elder to those of 
the younger. They asserted that the rights of kings should be 
regarded as well as those of the people; and that a usurper 
should not be tolerated, and time never made his title good, 
while a true heir lived, awed by superior power from asserting 
his rights; and that by every claim of justice and policy, the 
lawful heir should be reinstated. The partisans of Lancaster 
contended that the son of the ruling king succeeded to the 
throne, and that he claimed it not as a right, but it descended 
to him as a matter of convenience to the people, to prevent 
disorder in the nation; or, in other words, possession, which 
they then had, was the only available title. 

The question would seem to resolve itself into whether a 
throne is a possession, and whether a people can be transmitted 
from possessor to possessor like any other property ; if it could, 
the right was clearly to the oldest possessor. If not, the peo- 
ple had a right to choose their own ruler; and what could 
hinder them from dethroning their king at will? 
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Richard’s title, by endangering the king, had become not less 
dangerous to himself. He was regarded with a jealous eye; 
and nothing but his popularity among the people saved him 
from a traitor’s death. He raised several armies, and achieved 
several marked victories; was appointed Protector, and had, as 
it were, put his hand on the throne, yet hesitated to mount the 
royal seat. Why did he act thus? There appeared no physi- 
cal obstacle in the way of his possessing the throne. Can it be 
attributed to cowardice? That is not in harmony with the 
other acts of his life, in which he had exhibited bravery to an 
eminent degree. We would rather attribute it to the secret 
workings of his conscience, and his high regard for law and 
order. Contrasting the bloody scenes of that age, the mind is 
filled with admiration at the gentleness displayed by this noble- 
man. He was surrounded by victorious followers, possessing 
resources with which he would have been able to take by force 
his just rights, and visit with condign punishment those who 
had wronged his ancestors. Yet he scorned the very thought 
of being considered a usurper; and instead of grasping the 
sword with one hand, and with the other reaching forth to the 
regal sceptre, he waited for Parliament to invite him to the 
throne, and vainly endeavored to persuade them*to confer on 
him the crown. But this mildness gave time for animosities to 
foment. It inspired his enemies with courage, and cooled the 
ardor of his friends. As,much as we admire his noble princi- 
ples, we are constrained to believe a more decided course of 
action would have been safer for both parties, and more benefi- 
cial to the nation. As it was, Richard’s battles were in vain: 
he never succeeded to thd throne, and was finally slain fighting 
against superior numbers. His eldest son, young, brave and 
active, immediately advanced with an army, and avenged his 
father’s death. Possessing less virtue than his father, he hesi- 
tated not to seize the crown, and was proclaimed king under 
the title of Edward IV. From this period the quarrel assumed 
a more sanguine appearance. It was now a contest between 
two powers set up in one land, each declaring the other rebels 
and traitors. Edward’s character was well adapted to such 
scenes of havoc and bloodshed; and success was finally his. 
Our limits will not permit us to notice his particular acts, and 
trace the causes which led to his misfortunes, and to his ulti- 
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mate success; nor to speak of Warwick, the great king-maker, 
who acted so prominent a part in this quarrel. Passing by 
these, we find Edward, at the close of life, in full possesision of 
the throne. Afterwards, from certain irregularities, the quar- 
rel was again renewed, and finally adjusted by the union of 
the two roses. 





AN ADVENTURE IN THE SOUTH ATLANTIC, 


WHALEMEN, more than any other class of seamen, are ex- 
posed to dangers. These are frequent and often inconceivably 
appalling. They leave their homes for a long, long time, the 
gloom of uncertainty hanging o’er their return. With nothing 
for the eye to rest upon but the firmament above them, and 
the vast expanse of blue water around, they buffet the storms 
for months in succession. They grapple single-handed with 
Leviathan, the Monarch of the Ocean, and dare the ice-locked 
secrets of the Snow-King. 

Listen while I relate one instance—one in which Death 
hovered o’er the scene, flapped his cold wings in our faces, and 
snatched a comrade from our side. 

"Twas the 28th of July, 1848, a day indelibly engraven on the 
memory. “T'was far, far o’er the heaving Atlantic, beneath a 
southern winter’s sky. Under the rugged cliffs of Gough’s 
Island, a lone boat manned by six hardy seamen pursued a 
large right whale. Every nerve was strained to its utmost; 
the fragile boat was speedily beside the monster ; a harpoon was 
plunged deep into his side, followed by the thrilling ery of 
“ Stern all! sTERN ALL!” Stung to madness by the barbed 
iron, he lashed the sea into foam. His huge tail, one moment 
quivering twenty feet over our heads, the next swept with light- 
ning speed from side to side as he writhed in agony. Tired of 
this, he started directly to sea. Iron after iron was darted 
among his sinews, until he “drought to.” Now was the time to 
dispatch him. The boat was brought near, the lance was 
poised, it sped on its errand; but, quick as thought, he started 
again, the line became entangled, the boat was capsized in a 
twinkling, and we were plunged into the raging main. The 
line was cut, the whale left, and we were free from what might 
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have been our utter destruction. But, O horror! what a con- 
dition still. Not a boat near to assist us. A gale, fast increas- 
ing in violence. Yonder, two miles to wind’ard, was the ship, 
with a sleepy look-out at the mast-head, every moment increas- 
ing her distance; as far to leeward rose the perpendicular cliffs 
of solid rock, their tops white with snow, while from their base 
we could faintly hear the sullen roar of the everlasting surge. 
The first impulse was to attract the attention of the ship. We 
stood on the boat’s smooth bottom, waved our hats, and shouted, 
Hallo o! hallo——o! until our voices were lower than the 
moaning of the wind. The sea rolled higher and higher. Each 
billow, as it reared its crested head, turned the sunken boat and 
swept us again into the deep. Death, ghastly Death, came on 
the breeze and selected his victim. A stalwart Indian, as good 
a sailor as ever cracked a biscuit, chilled by the cold, and 
helpless from affright, was washed from the boat. He could 
notswim. There! Ican see him now. Just one wave between 
us, and that wave cutting off all possibility of rescue. ‘Expect- 
ing to share his fate, we could only gaze at his fixed stare as 
he clutched despairingly at the billows. His last shriek of 
“Shark! shark/ sHark!” rang wildly in our ears, and echoed 
mournfully among the distant cliffs: his tarpaulin sank from 
our view, a few bubbles rose, an involuntary “Good-bye, mess- 
mate,” burst from our lips, and the sea-bird’s scream mingled 
with the roar of the tempest was the only requiem of that poor 
Indian. That his fate would be ours seemed inevitable—how 
soon we knew not. With such a prospect, what emotions think 
you swelled our hearts! With what keenness of vision memory 
reverted to “ home,” with its comforts and fond associations, ten 
times dearer then than ever! Green fields, happy playmates, 
affectionate sister, adieu! a long, long adieu, was the language 
of every heart. Yet, how vigorously we strove to keep the 
chilling winds and icy waters from curdling the life at its 
fount! How anxiously we watched the distant ship, as she 
stood in, then tacked and bore away from us; how desperately 
we waved that flag of our forlorn hope, and tned again to 
halloo as she again neared us! How? you cannot tell. Nor 
tongue nor pen can adequately describe the horrors of such a 
situation. Every second was a minute, every minute an hour 
of agonizing suspense; yet sixty had passed ere the turning 
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prow of the distant vessel told-that we were discovered. We 
summoned all our remaining strength for a shout of joy. In 
half an hour, almost helpless, we were hoisted on board. The 
stars and stripes were run up at the mizzen peak, but stopping 
half-mast, told over again the mournful loss of our shipmate. 
With saddened hearts we returned to our duty, thankful to 
God that we too had not met with a watery grave. 





“RUEFNS.” 

THE men of the past were far-seeing men. Disregarding 
the interests of the present, they lived and acted for futurity. 
Uncertain of the future, and jealous of the present; conscious 
of inherent strength, and ambitious of after praise, they sacri- 
ficed comfort to splendor, utility to durability. Ignorant of the 
truth, now so clearly established, that the only immortality 
earth can give, is to perpetuate the memory of humanity’s 
benefactors, they vainly imagined that by towering pyramid, 
massive and beautiful temple, or tomb hewn from the living 
rock, they could impress upon after ages the dignity of their 
time. Now men live in the light of revelation; revelation 
which tells them that earth itself shall pass away; that truth 
and virtue only live; that all earth-born things shall share 
earth’s fate; that true wisdom dictates the seizure of the pre- 
sent hour, for of the misty future none have power to speak; 
that God can never dwell in earthly temples, for his temple 
is the universe. These men dreamed of the future; thought 
the earth was ever to endure; that future times would praise 
them only in their mighty works, and judge them only there; 
gods were but creatures of like mould unto men, though ex- 
alted on high Olympus, and blessed with endless life. 

In these popular opinions can we not see the true origin of 
the massive and elaborate style of architecture of ancient na- 
tions? But whatever may have been the peculiar sentiments 
which actuated the men of other times, and gave to their 
architecture that time-braving quality which has caused its 
noble remains to endure the storms of centuries, the world is 
strewed with these speaking monuments of the past. 
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The voice of ruins is a calm, saddening voice. No merry 
notes are mingled with the strain. It swells over the heart 
like the song of death. Approach some venerable ruin. See 
those scattered fragments prostrate on the ground; view that 
lonely pillar, pointing in solitary grandeur to the sky. How 
mournfully they speak to our hearts! The whispered tone, the 
trickling tear, tell of the grave. 

Might, majesty, and beauty in the grave of the past! Where 
the builders of this glorious monument? Where the crowds 
that worshipped at its shrine? I see no altar, no white-robed 
priest, no virgin choir. This was once the temple of a mighty 
city. Kings trod here, and warriors have brought many a votive 
offering to its beauteous walls. This was the sacred home of 
some loved divinity, some mystic arbitrator of the fates of 
men. Here wealth and intellect and beauty have gathered; 
the self-sufficient, haughty grandee, and the timid, cringing serf. 
Beauty has stepped lightly among these pillars more beautiful 
than they. Where are they all? Ali have gone, and naught 
remains but ruins and a desert waste. Oh! truly time and 
change are written upon all things earthly, and what is spared 
seems only so to be, that those now acting on the narrow stage 
of life may seize the living present, and leave the future to pos- 
terity. What do ruins tell us? The vanity of earthly things? 
Yes, truly! And it would seem as though men could find in 
them sufficient warning, and not need the thunder-tones of 
revelation, bidding them not trust in any thing that breathes 
of time. But ruins say yet more. They tells us earth’s most 
glorious things can never satisfy, because they pass away, and 
immortality yearns for immortality. He who built the ruined 
temple doubtless thought it would perpetuate his name and 
honors to the end of time; but name and honors have alike 
faded away. He who hewed the sepulchre out of the rocky 
mountain-side, and had his mortal part given to its silence, 
has been entirely forgotten; his ashes scattered to the winds, and 
his calm, quiet resting-place opened to the curious gaze of vul- 
gar men. How idle, thus to hope to save what God had given 
to decay and dust! The tomb of wealth, now perchance a 
robber’s den, or wild beast lair. When those costly piles were 
reared, the future was all bright and cloudless, and men joyed 
that they had thus stamped a nation’s glory on the page of time. 
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Who ever dreamed that that noble structure, instinct with beauty 
and grace, should prostrate lie, a mass of ruins, amid a desert 
waste, rendering solitude more dreary by the memory of extinct 
life? Truly, those mighty structures did stamp their age with 
immortality. But what an immortality! Great, but misguided 
men, who would foolishly make misery abound, that fame might 
flourish on its strength! Immortality is given them to make 
men joy they did not live in days when inéellect tyrannized over 
heart, and foolish pride led men to waste their treasures, tax 
their strength, and crush themselves beneath a galling bond- 
age, to build huge useless piles for other ages to admire and 
pity. 

But the frailty stamped upon all human productions affords 
a strange antithesis to the creations of God; and perhaps the 
most impressive lesson to be learned from those silent oracles 
is the lesson they teach us of the infinite power and wisdom of 
the Almighty; an architect whose conceptions are unrivalled, 
whose genius unapproachable, whose capacities inexhaustible. 
Who shall overturn the everlasting hills? Who shall dry up 
the springs of waters? Euphrates poured its noble current 
through old Babylon, and it sweeps on still, though Babylon 
is as the fine dust of the valley. The river and mountains of 
Egypt are as firmly settled now as when proud Thebes and 
Memphis towered in strength, or Karnac’s ruins formed that 
glorious temple. Ruins speak loudly of man’s mortality; 
while nature, changeless in grandeur, reflects the eternity of 
her Creator. How should our pride be humbled at the con- 
templation of ruins! Glorious indeed they were, those ruined 
temples, palaces, and cities; but it was an evanescent glory. 
Nature still remains the same unchanging thing. 

The one reminds us of the rainbow, beautiful, but fleeting. 
The other of the blue ethereal, pierceless to mortal vision, 
grandly beautiful, and eternally the same. Art’s vestiges be- 
token finite strength, but nature mirrors forth the infinite. 

“ Time is man—eternity is God.” 

But ruins teach a solemn lesson to particular individuals. 

To the proud man they declare the frail tenure of his hold on 


fame. ‘l'o the worldling they speak of death and fleeting 
shadows of earth. To the infidel they reason of human weak- 
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ness, and the all-controlling Providence “that shapes our 
ends.” 

To the Christian, the voice is that of hope and mercy, lur- 
ing him gently away from earth, and serenely pointing to 
heaven. All things here “shall wax old as doth a garment,” 
and capital and frieze and architrave shall lie low in the 
dust; but the venerable moveless hills say, God yet lives in 
strength. Trust him, ye faithless ones! his arm is strong. 


C. N. 





AN INCIDENT. 


THE deep-toned old church-bell once more speaks with its 
iron tongue. Here for more than a quarter of a century had 
it hung in an antique tower-shaped steeple, ringing to the 
changes in life’s checkered scenes: at one time pealing forth 
the joyful tones that send thrills of pleasure to the heart, and 
at another tolling the knell of some departing spirit. At its 
church-going call on the Sabbath had been assembled many 
who were now sleeping literally “‘under the droppings of the 
sanctuary.” It had heralded the departure into eternity of an 
entire generation, so that the “city of the dead” rivalled in 
number of inhabitants that of the living. There, as if guarding 
the residents of this silent city, it remained, defying but noting 
the ravages of time. The particular Sabbath to which we refer 
was one of the loveliest days of autumn, peculiarly fitted in 
every respect for a Sabbath. The air was balmy and fragrant, 
and all nature was clothed with a mellow richness. The 
church, which stood on a verdure-covered eminence, pointing 
with its prophetic finger to heaven, was rapidly becoming filled 
with the throng of those who were accustomed to meet within 
its sacred walls. The services commenced; an air of holy 
quiet reigned throughout. The deep-toned organ pealed forth 
its notes solemnly and impressively, while a hymn of praise 
was chanted; then followed a heartfelt and earnest prayer. 
An unusually hallowed influence pervaded the assembly ; 
nature and art seemed conspiring to render the scene one of 
almost heavenly interest. The holy man of God, with an en- 
gaging earnestness peculiar to himself, was dispensing the 
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words of truth, when suddenly attention was attracted by the 
entrance of three of the red men of the forest, dressed in their 
full Indian costume. They immediately became the observed 
of all eyes, yet heeded it not, but quietly passing up the aisle, 
seated themselves in an unoccupied pew. They listened to the 
discourse with a degree of attention seldom paid even by those 
who rejoice in the name of Christians, and who would meet 
with a fitting rebuke from this example of their less civilized 
brethren. After service, they silently withdrew. They were 
the last of their tribe. Two of them were considerably ad- 
vanced in life, and the third appeared comparatively young ; 
all of them tall, erect, and stately in their carriage—the noble 
monuments of a noble race. They had returned to take a last 
farewell of their ancestral hunting-ground, their earthly heaven. 
Upon the very spot where the nation of which they were now 
the only representatives had held their councils of war and 
celebrated their festivities, they now heard the words of life 
instead of angry debates and exulting shouts. By the side of 
their simple, unostentatious burial-mound, which yet remained, 
was the white man’s graveyard, with its costly slabs and py- 
ramidal monuments. The beautiful river which, at a short 
distance from these, flowed majestically on, no longer reflected 
from its glassy surface the lofty forest trees and the wigwam’s 
curling smoke, nor bore upon its placid bosom the light fishing- 
canoe of these freemen of nature. A bridge occupied the place 
of their deer-lick, a forest of buildings had supplanted that of 
oaks, and their shady foot-paths were now the thronged streets 
of a flourishing and populous village. The hill-sides which 
formerly resounded with the exciting sounds of the chase, now 
reéchoed, instead, the piercing shriek of the steam-horse. 
Scarcely a recognizable feature of the whole valley was left. 
Who can conceive the feelings of this trio, as they wandered 
around, mournfully gazing on the almost miraculous and, to 
them, painful changes time had made? The same sun rose in 
the east. The day was bright as that which beheld them in 
possession of these grounds, but how changed all else! Nota 
word of complaint or reproach escaped them. Sadly and si- 
lently, for a short time they walked about visiting the haunts of 
their youth, and then turned from that sad place. They had 
bid the scene of their former glory farewell for ever, and as they 
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did so, their bosoms were wrung with anguish at the thought 
that the cold ground would soon close over him who was to be 
the last man of the tribe, and that with him would be buried 
the memory of the free and happy people who formerly occu- 


pied that fair spot. 
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We do not pretend, dear reader, to spread before you an “ intellectual feast,” but 
merely a hastily-prepared collation that may serve to satisfy your cravings until 
our successor shall appear flourishing a sharp knife, with which he will deal cuts in 
what is meet, and re-veal his dishes loaded with delicacies befitting such a meal. 
We wish our readers to understand that we do not say this with any mealy- 
mouthedness to gain credit fur our modesty. We had hoped to cabbage something 
from the turn-ups of our predecessor; but a rapacious public lias devoured his 
entertainment, table and all: even the potato-ry vessels have not been preserved. 
That beats us! He who con-nives at our blunders and immediately “forks over” 
his reckoning—although some think it salt—will materially assist in preventing us 
from being dished. 

Near the beginning of the session, a considerable excitement was created in College 
by the phenomena of walking-tables. An experiment was made in our sanctum to 
see whether by “ the laying on of hands” our table could be made to move, but it 
was “no go.” We do not see why an Editor's table might not be affected (whether 
spiritually or otherwise) as well as ordinary tables. It was alleged, as a reason for 
the failure of the experiment, that it had been planed, varnished, and was cracked. 
We have endeavored to give a “ plain, unvarnished ta(b)le,” (we think the poet or 
printer omitted a letter, hence we have supplied one ;) consequently, we acknow- 
ledge the truth of the first assertion, but think there must have been a mistake with 
regard to the second. We think the third charge “the most unkindest cut of all,” 
but canuot compromise our dignity sufficieutly to answer it. However, we are ready 
to admit that it is not what it is “cracked up to be” to make a table—at least for 
us who are no carpenters; so, let them carp at it who will, while we see what is 
next on the carp-et—on the table we mean 

We perceive that the gates formerly in front of the Professors’ houses have been 
superseded by heavier ones. One of our illustrious predecessors passed a criticism 
upon them in his Magazine, saying they were too light ; and it is no doubt owing to 
this criticism that the change was effected. Let no person hereafter speak lightly 
of the Nassau Magazine, nor consider it as being worthless. We cite the above as 
but a single instance among the many that might be given of its influence. One of 
the great points of attraction for Students is the Post-office. There is a tradition 
still extant that a bell was formerly rung at half-past eight as a signal for them to 
retire to their rooms and attend to their duties. We discvss not the propriety or 
wisdom of such a regulation. Things, however, have somewhat changed. The 
same old bell is still rung indeed, and at the same time, but seemingly not for the 
same purpose, It is now considered as a signal for a general rush to the “ Post,” 
which is immediately thronged with eager expectante, and all eyes are directed to 
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the paper, each one earnestly hoping to read his own name there. But the favored 
ones are few; the greater number turn slowly away and walk deliberately back to 
their rooms, some meanwhile muttering curses deep and loud, which are unavailing, 
save for the purpose of giving vent to feelings of bitter disappointment. 

We have often thought of the rare occurrences that have transpired in the antique 
rooms of our venerable institution. Generations of the College family succeed each 
otlier rapidly, the term of their natural life being limited to four years, after the 
termination of which they immediately disappear, leaving no record of their times. 
Doubtless, scenes have transpired in each room that were “rich, rare, and racy.” 
There is scarcely a room whose walls, if they could speak, might not a tale unfold 
that would be most greedily devoured by the present occupants. We would re- 
spectfully suggest that a large book should be kept in each room, in which might 
be entered the name and date of the occupant, and the principal events that 
occurred in his time. This would be a most interesting memorial, and might serve 
to secure to the recorders in part that immortality for which there is such immode- 
rate longings, especially among College students. 

We have received a communication signed “ Reformer,” in which the writer ex- 
patiates on what he considers as existing evils, and proposes that they should be 
remedied. Doubtless he thinks of becoming a second Luther. Hear him: “All 
admit that the world needs to be reformed, and I think a little reformation would 
not materially hurt our College world. Permit me, Sir, to suggest that there are 
many things which might be altered for the better. I will enumerate. In the first 
place, we are compelled to attend public prayers twice every day. Now, in the 
name of common sense, what earthly benefit can ever result from this compulsion ? 
Why is it not made optional? Is it not blasphemy and the most heaven-daring 
impiety that we commit when, careless and reckless, we are forced to go into the 
presence of the great Creator for the avowed purpose of adoring Him, while in our 
hearts we are to the utmost of our ability serving the Devil? There is another 
custom in College which is at length carried to such a pitch that it is extremely 
ridiculous ; I refer, Sir, to the practice of collecting autographs. Every one, now, 
must have an autograph book, and get in it the names of all his friends, and every 
body else. That friendship is not much worth which is compelled to resort to such 
means to sustain itself. To say the least, it is the means of wasting much precious 
time ; and as originality soon becomes exhausted, it is customary for every one to 
keep a dictionary of poetical quotations, from which he can make extracts that will 
suit or non-suit every one that comes along, as the case may be.” He also dilates 
upon “College phraseology,” which he considers as “barbarous in the extreme, 
being almost entirely made up of cant words and slang phrases.” Our “ Reformer” 
is evidently a tyro at writing. We would suggest that in his subsequent communi- 
cations his ideas should be clothed in somewhat milder language. If he is conscien- 
tious about attending prayers, let him control his thoughts, and endeavor to get 
himself into a right frame of mind while going into the chapel. Attending prayers 
is, of itself, a good ; and if he makes an evil out of it, he has no one to blame but 
himself. As to autographs, of course each one is at liberty to entertain just what 
opinions he pleases, provided they do not interfere with the happiness or safety of 
others, But the memorials in autograph books are often invaluable, and will serve 
in after years to awaken and recall associations, upon the remembrance of which 
their possessors will delight to linger. 

We have received another communication, accompanied with a request that we 
would put it “somewhere in the Magazine.” We state that the piece is “somewhat” 
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objectionable ; that we have not a “ somewhere” to put it, and that consequently the 
“somewhen” of its entire insertion must be indefinitely postponed. This is the 
introduction: “I am a Senior. -I am conscious of possessing talent and worth; still 
I was not Junior Orator, nor do I expect to receive any of the College honors. Merit 
must often go unrewarded ; but I comfort myself with the reflection, that ‘ virtue is 
its own reward.’ It is sad, extremely sad to think of passing away without leaving 
a relic or even a trace behind. I wish to leave something that shall tell of my 
College life, to immortalize myself, at least fora short space of time; and to do this, 
I have concluded to write a piece for the Nassau Literary Magazine. If it shares 
the common fate of the articles in this Magazine—I mean that of not being read— 
I shall console myself by thinking that contemporary genius is seldom appreciated, 
and by hoping that after the lapse of time my piece may be read with interest, and 
receive the praise that is its just due, and that it may be pointed at by future 
aspirants for fame in the same line, as a model of what they should endeavor to 
attain to.” We would suggest that our Senior should think more of deserving im- 
mortality, and not so much of aspiring to it. He may attain it more effectually by 
this means. We do not exactly know what are the requisites for the attainment of 
honor and fame, but if egotism is a prime quality, this Senior is in a fair way of gain- 
ing hisend. We would remind him of a saying of “ the olden time”: “Seest thou 
a man wise in his own conceit? there is more hope of a fool than of him.” We 
advise him Fortius utere loris, as Ovid expresses it, to “keep a stiff rein,” and also 
to carry his traces along with him, for perhaps he will have need of them; at least, 
they are not wanted here. We admit that his piece might be “pointed at,” but not 
for the same reason that he seems to think. It is headed,“ Reflections on the Senior 
Parting.” We give a few extracts: “The time draws near when we must part. 
Not many Sabbaths hence, our fiat, ‘Go forth!’ will be proclaimed, and then will 
be severed all the links that bind us to College life. Only a few more weeks are 
to glide away when we shall all be assembled where we are wont, but where we 
won't any more, it being perhaps the first and last time that all will be together; 
and when the decree is heard, ‘Members of the Senior class will please arise,’ then 
will stand up in a body seventy or eighty of your College-trained youth, all dressed 
in their best, or, in other words, better suited than they have been any time in three 
or four years—thinking that they are about to obtain a redress of grievances—while 
they receive the sentence of dismission en masse, and while the Sophs and Fresh 
look on with admiring and respectful gaze, and wonder if they will ever be such 
Seniors.” . . . ‘Now, when we are about to separate, the question naturally 
occurs, What are our prospects, and for what are we fitted! With regard to our 
fitness, it is extremely doubtful if we are prepared to enter upon any of the active 
duties of life. In this utilitarian age, and’in this country peopled with practical, 
business-like men, we have been studying for the last three or four years to make 
ourselves as theoretical, as far from practical as possible, and have been continually 
stuffing our heads with mechanical and mathematical nonsense and obsolete jargon. 
As to our prospects, some of us will enter each of the learned professions; others 
will go forth to do—nothing, for which our College course will have most admirably 
fitted us.” 

We give a short extract from a piece of poetry which came to us over the signa- 
ture of Alonzo. Judging from its tone, we think it was written soon after the 
beginning of the session by some smitten youth, whose feelings have no doubt under- 
gone a very great change ere this. Sentimental Sophomores and very susceptible 
Freshmen are apt to be thinking about some one far away, after having returned 
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from spending a pleasant vacation ; and this genius has given vent to his feelings in 
verse. We have no doubt that if he had kept his poetry several weeks, he would 
himself have committed it to the flames, thereby saving us the trouble of doing it 
for him. Our readers may judge of its merit from the sample given : 


“Oh! take me not to the College old, 

As dank and doleful as the tomb ; 

Where I may be hoaxed and sold, 
Or perchance smoked out of my room! 

But take me back to those bright blue eyes 
Where all the vacation I’ve been ; 

Where Cupid may shoot at a man of my size. 
And I sit beside a sweet lass of sixteen.” 


We sincerely sympathize with the fellow who, a few nights since, run bis head 
against a lamp-post, (we are not speaking iron-ically, as has been intimated by a 
friend,) thereby making his eye look—to use the words of the late J. C. Neal—as 
though it had been put up for exportation, 7. ¢, bunged. We hope his post-mark 
will not be of a stamp that will prelude his being sent off, even if he is compelled 
“to bag his head.” 

Somebody is responsible for the following ; we are not answerable. The process 
of an-neal-ing carried on by the Refectoryites for the purpose of making the Faculty 
a pliant tool to compel the students to take their meals in the commons has proved 
unsuccessful. Some of “the powers that be” were of too good mettle to be tem- 
pered by the cold blue flame of selfishness. The question was asked us a short 
time since, whether the book-worms about College who poll so much and bore others 
so little were the ones who bored the holes in the antiquated books of the College- 
library? We were unable to answer it, not having been inside of the library in 
some time; so we referred our querist to the book-worms themselves, as being the 
proper persons from whom to get the desired information. 

The following articles are now in our sanctum, remaining in trust until their 
removal to the Museum of the College, for which they were originally intended. 
They are a rare and valuable collection of curiosities, and we presume they are the 
first contributions that have been made to the aforesaid Museum in a long time. 

Some bristles from the biggest bore in College. 

A root of the first stump ever made by a Freshman of Nassau Hall. Supposed 
to be a Greek root, though this cannot be accurately determined, as it is only in a 
tolerable state of preservation. 

A switch from a limb of the law. Presumed to be the one used when “ flogging 
was recently introduced into the Fresh class with such beneficial results.” 

Some cordage from the ship that sailed upon the “‘sea of troubles.” 

A hand from an arm of the same sea. Presented by Commodore Stockton. 

A horn from one of the bulls of the Pope. Secured by Kirwan. 

Some small specimens of the “stumbling-blocks” that are found in the different 
walks of life. 

A few hairs from the heads of a chapel discourse. These are reckoned among 
the greatest curiosities, as the heads referred to are generally considered as being 
bald. (bawled ) 

A gown woven from the thread of another one of these discourses, 

It has been asked us whether the Dead Sea was ever buried. We have no reply 
to this, only that we have never been to see. We presume our interrogator would 
get a satisfactory answer by inquiring of the See of Rome. Speaking se riously, 
reminds us that it is time to bid our readers farewell. Hoping they will regard us 


with a lenient eye, we subscribe ourselves as the 
Eprror. 








